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A GEOGRAPHICAL LESSON. THE ARCTIC 
EXPEDITION. 


Tue best lessons in geography are those found in the news- 
papers, and it was our custom to read these regularly to our 
highest class. At present, the most interesting items on this 
subject, are the English expeditionsto explore the central 
regions of Africa, a slight notice of which may be found in this 
number of the Journal, and the various expeditionsin search of 
Sir John Franklin, who has been missing more than six years 
among the ice fields of the Arctic Ocean. In consequence of 
the earnest appeal of Lady Franklin to our Government, it 
adopted an expedition of two ships, which a noble hearted 
American had already begun to fit out to aid in the search, 
and which, from this cireumstance, is usually called the Grin- 
nell Expedition. ‘The two ships, called the Advance and the 
Rescue, sailed from New York early in the spring, and at the 
latest dates were near Melville Island. But, although ahead 
of all the expeditions except one, and up with that, they,had 
learned nothing of Sir John Franklin, and the lateness of the 
season rendered it doubtful whether they would be able_to 
penetrate much farther. 

July 25, the Americans were off a poiut of Greenland, called 
the Devil’s Thumb, in lat. 74° 16° and long. 57° 55 W. ‘The 
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central part of Baflin’s Bay is always occupied by ice, while in 
summer there is an open channel on the east and west sides of 
it. The American vessels were then on the eastern or Green- 
land side, and how they were to get across was the question. 
Nearly a month previous, +4 J une 29, the vessels were at 
Whale Fish Islands, lat. N. 68° 59’ and ong. W. 53° 13’, 
from which it appears that they rama only about 350 miles 
northwardly, and about 200 miles westwardly in 26 days. At 
Baflin’s Isles, about 74° N., seeing an apparent opening in the 
ice, Which stretched beetween them and Lancaster’ s Sound, 
whither their course lay, they struck across ; but, dee sailing 
40 miles, they found that the cpening was only a bay or bight, 
as the sailors term it, in the great mass or pack of ice. When 
Sir John Franklin was last heard from, July 26, 1845, he was 
not 100 miles from the same spot, but whaling vessels crossed 
the bay two degrees farther north that year, and were not im- 
peded by any ice. Indeed, it is known that there is usually in 
summer a free passage north of the central pack of ice in which 
our vessels were caught, and Capt. Ross passed that way in 
ISLS, as early as July 15. Unwilling to retrace their steps to 
the east, and seek for the northern passage, they preferred to 
try to force a passage westwardly as Capt. Parry had done in 
1819 and 1824, ‘I’ hey worked their way slowly until July 29, 
when fortunately the ice floes or fields, began to move, and 
opened a passage to the north, and the wind favoring, they 
were soon in an open sea. After going 60 miles, they encoun- 
tered a gale, and, when it was over, found themselves in lat. 
75%, N. and long. 60° W. 

Next we find the vessels, August 18, near Cape Dudley 
Diggs, a point at the north of Baffin’s Bay, and here they found 
a free passage to the western side of the Bay. On the 19th, 
they fell in with an English expedition of two vessels under 
Capt. Penny, which, having attempted in vain to force a pas- 
sage through Jones’s Sound, were looking for one farther down 
the coast. August 19, when about to enter Lancaster Sound, 
our two vessels encountered a gale, which separated them. 
‘he Advance made land near Cape Crawford, on the southern 
side of Lancaster Sound, and there saw Capt. Ross in the 
Felix, which was one of another E nglish expedition on the 
same errand. Captain Saunders, who was sent in the store 
ship Relief to the aid of Franklin, was last heard from, July 
19, 1849, in lat, 60% N. and about 74° W. long. and there is 
no certain information that either he or Franklin ever crossed 
the ice of Baffin’s Bay. At the last date, our Advance, under 
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Lieut. De Haven, was proceeding to Port Leopold, where 
Capt. Ross wintered in 1848-49, and thence he intended to 
proceed to Wellington Sound, which is a passage towards the 
north, on the east side of Melville Island. Lieut. de Haven’s 
letter is dated Aug. 22, and, as the vessels must return or go 
into winter quarters in four of five weeks from that time, and 
they were only about 200 miles from Wellington Sound, it is 
not impossible that they may be the first to explore it, for Capt. 
Parry only reached it Aug. 21, when he thus wrote “ 'To this 
noble channel I gave the name of Wellington. The arrival 
off this grand opening was an event for which we bad Jong 
been looking with much anxiety and impatience, for the con- 
tinuity of land at the northward ever since we entered Lan- 
caster’s Sound, had always been a source of uneasiness to us, 
principally from the possibility that it might take a turn to the 
south and unite with the coast of America, (thus cutt.ng off all 
chance of a western passage). The appearance of this broad 
opening, free from ice, relieved us from all anxiety on this score. 
T’o the northward, Wellington Channel was as open and navi- 
gable, to the utmost extent of our view, as any part of the At- 
lantic ; but, as it lay at right angles to our course, (which was 
toward Behring’s strait), and there was still an opening at least 
ten leagues wide in that direction, I could have no hesitation 
in deciding which of the two it was our business to pursue.” 
Capt. Parry sailed westwardly, but he was soon stopped by 
the ice, and obliged to return, and pass the winter on Melville 
Island, where the ice closed round his vessels the 26th of Sept. 
and kept them fast until August 1, of the next year. 

The prevalent opinion is, that Sir John Franklin reached 
Wellington Sound, and took that course in accordance with 
his orders, and with the general belief that the sea at the north is 
more free of ice than that near the coast of America. But 
this is only conjecture, no proof existing of his ever having 
entered Lancaster Sound. There is a story of a piece of rope, 
which the maker recognized as belonging to his vessel, being 
found at Cape Dudley Diggs, but this is on the Greenland side 
of Baffin’s Bay, and, at most, can only prove that Sir. John 
was in the best position to proceed towards the west. 

We hope the intelligent teacher, after making himself familiar 
with the facts and places here mentioned, will hang our Out- 
line Map of North America before his pupils, and explain the 
whole voyage to them, that they may be prepared to under- 
stand the sequel of this very interesting expedition, which, 
whether successful or not, will do more credit to our nation 
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than any naval victories tii ur gallant navy ever achieved. 
Leopold’s Island, where our v: >sels were expecting to rendez- 
vous, is on the south side of Barrow’s Strait, two and a half 
degrees of longitude, (about “ miles) east of W. ellington Sound, 
and about one degree of latitude, or 70 miles, south of it. 


THE EDUCATION OF ALL IS EVERY MAN’S 
CONCERN. 


{Written for tbe Journal.) 


Robert Cade was the eldest child of a widow, who had been 
left with a large family when Robert was only twelve years 
old. His father was an honest laborer, but although able to 
provide a supply of plain food for his numerous children, he 
was not able to purchase any thing that resembled a luxury, 
nor even to pay the small sum required by the town, to author- 
ize his children to attend, what were miscalled the free schools. 
The consequence was that none of his children had any 
schooling ; but it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
they had no education, for, although Mr. Cade would gladly 
have sent his children to school, and, on the whole, always set 
a good example before his children, he was so little at home 
during the day, that he could not prevent them from associat- 
ing with other poor boys who could not go to school, and with 
bad boys, whose parents were able to pay for their instruction, 
but who neglected to sce that they were regular in their attend- 
ance, and industrious in their studies. 

The father of one of these neglected boys was the richest 
man in the village, but he was opposed to free schools, and 
aetually abused poor Cape, when he one day hinted that afew 
dollars, which the Squire would ‘not miss, might save Robert 
from ruin, by placing him at schoel. The Squire had made 
up his mind that to be taxed to support the children of other 
persons W3s 2 great injustice, and he would expend hundreds 
of dollars before he would pay any such imposition, as he 
usually called the school tax. In vain the more liberally dis- 
posed assured him, that not only christian charity, but self- 
interest required that every child should be educated, and thus 
armed against poverty and vice, for the Squire thought it was 
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every man’s duty to take care of his own children, and the 
parent who could not do this had no right to have any. 

On the death of Mr. Cade, which happened while be was 
employed by the Squire in blasting rocks, Robert, as has been 
said, was only twelve years old. ‘The bias of his mind was 
unfavorable to virtue. He had formed some bad acquaintan- 
ces, but still he might easily have been won to virtue, had his 
mother been a woman of more energy, or the Squire a man 
of more benevolence. The Squire’s son was three or four 
years older than Robert, and being naturally a bright boy, he 
easily controlled the widow’s son. Besides this poor compan- 
ion, whom he made his tool when any mischief was to be done, 
George had several companions of a higher order, with whom 
he incurred many expenses, and engaged in many frolics, to 
which Bob was not admitted. It was to supply funds for 
these frolics that Bob was often employed to go to the neigh- 
boring city and sell certain articles, with an injunction of se- 
crecy, which he supposed arose from shame at selling what 
was honestly owned ; but, ere long, he discovered that some 
of the articles were stolen, and ignorant of the fact, that the 
receiver of stolen goods is, in the eye of the law, as bad as the 
thief, he did not refuse to continue his agency, especially, as 
in such cases, he was allowed a share of the proceeds. 

So matters went on a few years, and as the Squire’s fields 
were numerous and extensive, it is not unreasonable to con- 
clude that the vegetables carried to market and sold by Bob 
Cade, for the benefit of his employers, were worth ten times 
the amount of any tax that would have been necessary to 
make the school perfectly free to every child of the village. 
At last the wants of the Filarers, as George and his friends 
styled themselves, needed an extraordinary supply of money, 
and one day the pocket book of the Squire, containing three 
hundred dollars was missing. As suspicion rested upon no 
one, the Squire offered a reward of one hundred dollars for 
the recovery or return of the money, and “no questions 
asked.” Soon afterward, suspicion fell upon Bob, in conse- 
quence of an unusual sum of money seen in his hands, and 
he was seized on the complaint of the Squire, and, for want 
of bail, was committed to prison to be tried for robbery, at the 
next session of the court. The Squire was very active in 
searching for testimony, and on the morning of the trial, he 
felt assured that the chain of evidence was too strong to be 
broken. ‘The money was identified and traced to Bob, and 
now an opportunity was offered to “crush a serpent in the 
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egg.” ‘I'his was the philosophy of the Squire, and he seemed 
to have no idea of any other course, or of any blame for the 
evil condition to which Robert had been reduced by his neg- 
lect, and by that of the whole community, who had long 
known his danger, but had done nothing to save him. 

‘he Squire’s house was several miles from the Court house, 
and when he and his son George, who was to accompany him, 
had entered the chaise, a long silence was broken by the 
Squire’s remarking to his son, ‘ Well, George, you will see 
the last of Bob to-day.” ‘ Perhaps not, sir,” said George. 
“Why so” ‘He is not guilty, sir?” “ Not guilty!” ex- 
claimed the angry father, “how do you know he is not guil- 
ty?” “He is not guilty of taking the money, sir, I know, 
and he shall not go to jail for what he did not do.” ‘ He 
shall go!” “He shall not,” repeated George, “and you will 
not send him.” ‘ He shall go, if there’s a God in Heaven !” 
said the exasperated Squire. ‘“ Did he not have the money ? 
And was he not unable to tell how he came by it?” ‘ Not 
unable,” said George, very calmly, he was unwilling to tell, 
and he shall not suffer for his honorable conduct. Father,’ 
said the youth, still more solemnly, I wish you to drop this 
prosecution.” ‘TI will die first,” said the Squire, “if the 
young rascal will not betray his employers, he may take the 
consequences.” “ He shall not suffer, sir, I am resolved that 
he shall not.” “ You are resolved? What do you mean, 
George ?” I mean, sir, that I took the money myself, and 
poor Bob was only my agent in passing it. Before I will 
allow him to suffer, I will confess the crime, and now you may 
do as you please about it. Bob was a good boy till I spoiled 
him, but he is not lost yet, and we have determined, if we get 
clear of this affair, to behave well and atone for our miscon- 
duct. Now, father, you know the whole truth, and as I said 
before, you may do as you please about it.”’ 

The Squire was terribly agitated, too much so to speak. 
For the first time in his life, he was awakened to the truth that 
punishment is not always the best treatment of crime. He 
said nothing to his son, but knowing that Robert could not be 
convicted without his testimony, he immediately turned his 
horse’s head homeward, determined not to appear at court, 
and so let Robert escape. ‘ Where are you going, father ?” 
said George. ‘‘ Home, George; they can not convict Bob 
without my aid.” “ Can they prove him innocent ?” inquired 
George. ‘ Will not suspicion still attach to him, and prevent 
him from ever becoming a respectable man ?”’ ‘“ May beso,” 
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said the Squire, “and what then?” “He is innocent,’’ said 
George, “and must be declared so, and quick as thought he 
sprang from the chaise. “ Either you or I must clear him from 
suspicion, sir, there can be no reform without this act of justice 
to poor Bob.” ‘The honor that is sometimes seen among 
thieves, the morality of this depraved child was altogether 

superior to that of him who was ready to punish ; and yet, at 
the bottom, the Squire was neither a hard-hearted man, nor an 
unreasonable one. ‘“ You are right, George,” said he, ‘it 
will be better for me to appear, and do what I can to save 
Robert.” 

When the court opened, the room was crowded with the 
idle and curious, who constitute the audience on such occa- 
sions, and the only person who seemed to be affected by the 
approach of the prisoner, as he advanced between two consta- 
bles, was the poor widow, who, by permission of a kind law- 
yer, had been allowed to sit within the bar. ‘The judge not 
knowing her, said to an officer, “ Remove that woman from 
the bar. What does she there?” ‘ May it please your honor,”’ 
said the poor woman, ‘I do not wish to intrude, but I wish to 
say one word for my poor boy. He is innocent, sir, and, if he 
were guilty, God knows it would be my fault, and the prosecu- 
tor’s, and perhaps the court’s, sir, for not watching over and 
instructing him. He has had no schooling, sir, and could get 
none, and as I worked out constantly to get ‘the necessary food 
for my children, I had no time to watch over him.” “Good 
woman, said the Judge, this is no time for such appeals, you 
must not interrupt the course of jnstice.” ‘ My boy is inno- 
cent, sir,’ exclaimed the earnest mother, “I know it, sir, 
though Ican not prove it.” “I must have proof, woman. 
Mr. Clerk, proceed with the case.” ‘The clerk then read the 
indictment, and in the usual form, said, “* Robert Cade, to this 
indictment do you plead guilty or not guilty?” Not ouil- 

ty ?” said Robert, in a tone and manner that amounted to 

proof in the minds of many who heard him. ‘ May it please 
the Court,” said the Squire, “ this young man stands here a 
prisoner on my information, but I have every reason to believe 
that the charge against him is unfounded, and that he is entire- 
ly innocent of the alleged offence.” Mr, Attorney,” said 
the Judge, “ you had better enter a nolle prosequi, at once, 
and save the time of the Court. The prosecuting officer 
immediately did so, and saved not only the time of the court, 
but the present, and probably the future well being of the two 
young men. 
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At their last meeting, the morning before the trial, Robert 
had satisfied his mother of his innocence, but no entreaty 
could wring from him the name of the real offender. The se- 
cret was faithfully kept by the parties to it until George and 
Robert, by a long life of honest and prosperous industry, had 
established such a character that the publication of the fact 
could do them no injury. At the first town meeting after the 
abortive trial, by some inflnence, which could not be well ac- 
counted for, the citizens voted a much larger sum than had 
ever been appropriated by them for the support of schools, 
and it was announced that an unknown friend had agreed to 
furnish as much more as might be necessary to make the 
schools of the town entirely free to all who could not afford to 
pay the school tax. ‘The Squire, who had always refused to 
have any thing to do with schools, was as unaccountably 
elected chairman of the School Committee, and George and 
Robert being too old to attend school, were educated by a 
clergyman, at the Squire’s expense, and often afterwards vol- 
unteered to keep the winter schools, where, not ignorant of 
evil, they delighted to succor such as were tempted. a. P. H. 





Arrican Discovery.—A letter from Mourzouk, the capital 
of Fezzan, dated June 25, gives some account of the movements 
of Mr. Richardson, the African traveller, and his companions. 
They were detained more than six weeks at Mourzouk, wait- 
ing for the 'Touarick escort from Ghat. At length, however, 
these wild chiefs of the desert arrived, and greatly to the as- 
tonishment of the Moors and Turks of Mourzouk, who could 
never believe that the hardy bandits, of the Sahara would obey 
the summons of a Christian, and escort English travellers 
through the unexplored regions of Central Africa. The ‘Turks 
had on previous occasions repeatedly invited the 'Touaricks to 
visit the town of Mourzouk, but they never would do so. ‘The 
escort consisted of the eldest sons of the Sultan Shafon and the 
Shiekh Hatula. The son of the Sultan was to escort the travel- 
Jers as far as Aheer, at the gates of Soudan. Before leaving 
for Soudan the travellers will visit Ghat, and deliver to the 
Sultan and the Shiekhs the letter of the British Government, of 
which an abstract was given some months since. The travel- 
ers purpose meeting on the road to Aheer all the caravans 
coming down from the interior to Ghat, so that in all probability 
mtelligence will be received of their progress up to Aheer, 
which is about two months’ journey from Mourzouk. It is 
satisfactory to learn that the travellers were, up to the date of 
the letter referred to, in good health, and excellent spirits. 
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SONG OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


BY E. L. BLANCHARD. 


Away where the sunlight is brightening, 
Away where its last beams expire, 
I speed with the flash of the lightning, 
I fly on the wings of the wire ! 
By me are earth’s barriers riven, 
By me are its boundaries spread ; 
A word—and the impulse is given, 
A touch—and the mission is sped. 
Hurrah ! ’tis the best conjuration 
That Science, the wizard, has done ! 
Throngh me nation speaks unto nation, 
Till all are united in one. 


In silence | stealthily travel, 
Unseen, and unread, and unheard ; 
For not till my agents unravel 
My secret, is whispered a word. 
Through darkness and daylight, unheeding, 
Alike on my errand I go, 
To deep-throbbing hearts ever speeding 
My tidings of gladness or wo 


Ere the voice of the echo had spoken,— 
Ere thought could recoil from its birth, 
If the links of my path were unbroken, 
My flight would encompass the earth ; 
From the bright star that gleams far above us, 
Flashed onward through measureless space, 
A welcome from voices that love us, 
My own in a second would trace. 


Oh! would that some kindred comunion 
To man we could hope to impart, 

That a bond of such magical union 
Might link every heart unto heart ! 

Not a tear that we now seek to smother 
Would then fall alone or uncared; 

Not a joy, but the heart of another 
Would thrill with the bliss that it shared 


We need not, should Fate give denial, 
This fanciful dream wholly spurn ; 
Let sympathy touch but the dial, 
A chord shall be struck in return. 
No wish need be kept unimparted, 
Or lost as on selfishness thrown, 
But each from the heart as it darted 
Would find a response in our own. 
O! let love take the world and prepare it, 
As swift to respond as receive ; 
Let us hear but of sorrow to share it, 
And know but the want—to relieve ! 
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THE TWO SCHOOLS. A VISION. 


A spirit near me said, “ Look forth upon the Land of Life. 
What do you see ?” 

‘Steep mountains, covered by a mighty plain, a table land 
of many colored beauty. Beauty, nay, it seems all beautiful 
at first, but now I see that there are some parts barren.” 

“¢ Are they quite barren ?—look more closely still ?” 

**No, in the wildest deserts, now, I see some gum dropping 
acacias, and the crimson blossom of the cactus. But there are 
regions that rejoice abundantly in flowers and fruit ; and now, 
O Spirit, I see men and women moving to and fro.” 

** Observe them, mortal.” 

‘A severe man seizes an unhappy shrieking child, and leads 
it to the roughest ascent of the mountain. He will lead it over 
steep rocks to the plain of the mature. On ugly needle-points 
he makes the child sit down, and teaches it its duty in the world 
above.”’ 

“‘Tts duty, mortal! Do you listen to the teacher ?” 

Spirit, I hear now. The child is informed about two 
languages spoken by nations extinct centuries ago, and some- 
thing also, O Spirit, about the base of an hypothenuse.” 

** Does the child attend ?” 

** Not much, but it is beaten sorely, and its knees are bruised 
against the rocks, till it is hauled up, woe-begone and weary 
to the upper plain. It looks about bewildered, all is strange, 
it knows not how to act. Fogs crown the barren mountain 
paths. Spirit, 1am unhappy; there are many children thus 
hauled up, and young men upon the plain walk in fog, or 
among brambles ; many fall into pits; but some, getting into 
flower paths, lie down and learn. Some become active, seek- 
ing right, but, ignorant of what right is, they wander among 
inen out of their fogland, preaching folly. 

“* Have they no better ride ?” 

* Yes, now there comes one with a smiling face, and rolls 
upon the flowers with the little ones, and they are drawn to 
him. And he has magic spells to conjure up glorious spectacles 
of fairy land. He frolics with them, and might be first cousin 
to the butterflies. He wreaths their little heads with flower 
garlands, and with his fairy hand on his lips, he walks toward 
the mountains ; eagerly they follow. He seeks the smoothest 
upward path, and that is bnt a rough one, yet they run up 
merrily, guide and children, butterflies pursuing still the flowers 
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as they nod over a host of laughing faces. They talk of the 
delightful fairy world, and, resting in “the shady places, learn of 
the yet more de lightful worlds of God. ‘The *y learn to love the 
maker of the flow ers; they listen to the story of the race they 
go to labor with upon the plain, and love them for the labor 
they have done, ‘They learn old languages of men, to under- 
stand the past,—but more eagerly they learn the voices of the 
men of their own day, that they may take part with the present. 
And in their study, w hen they flag, they fall back upon thoughts 
of the Child Valley they are leaving. Sports and fancies are 
the rod and spur that bring them with new vigor to the lessons. 
When they reach the plain, they ery, * We know you men and 
women ; we know te what you ‘have : aspired for centuries ; we 
know the love there is in you; we know the love there is in 
God ; we come prepared to labor with you, dear, good friends. 
We will not call you clumsy when we see you tumble, we will 
try to pick you up; when we fall, you shall pick us up. We 
have been trained to love, and therefore we can aid you heartily, 
for love is labor!” 

The Spirit whispered, “* You have seen and you have heard. 
Go now and speak unto your fellow-men; ask justice for the 
child.” 

‘To-day should love to-morrow, for it is a thing of hope ; let 
the young Future not be nursed by Care. God gave not fancy 
to the child that men should stamp its blossoms down into the 
loose soil of intellect. The child’s heart was not made full to 
the brim of love, that men should pour its love away, and 
bruise instead of kiss the trusting innocent. Love and fancy 
are the stems on which we may graft knowledge readily. What 
is called by some dry folks a solid foundation may be a thing 
not desirable. ‘To cut down all the trees, and root up all the 
flowers in a garden, to cover walks and flower-beds alike with 
a hard crust of well rolled gravel, that would be to lay down 
your solid foundation after a plan which some think good in a 
child’s mind, though not quite worth adopting in a garden. O, 
teacher, love the child and learn of it, so let it love and learn of 
you.— Household Words. Dickens. 





‘¢ No one acts rightly without acting beneficially in so doing. 
He scatters the seed of asweet flower that will spring up again 
in some other bosom, sure to multiply itself in the same way 
forever.” 
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FREE SCHOOLS. 


T'ue Iflon. Henry A. Wise of Accomac, Va., recently 
delivered an address at Northampton, Virginia, on Popular 
Edueaticn, from which tbe following is extracted. 

‘The rich bachelor, or man who has no children and much 


property, should be taxed most of all, if any distinction of 


persons at all were made. He who has wealth and no children, 
needs the protection of the State and the community in which 
he lives for the security of his person and of his property, and he 
has selfishly evaded (the bachelor I mean) the burthens in 
society of supporting a wife and family of children—the highest 
duty of a good citizen. He wants virtue and wants know ledge 
in all around him to guard his panes, and ought he not to 
pay his part of the expenses of the guards? The Free Schools 
are the guards of all persons and property where they exist, 
and without know ledge and virtue among the people, the State, 

with all its powers, cannot support persons and property. Has 
the churlish miser a suit pending involving thousands of his 
hoarded gold? Who is to be the jury to “try the fate of his 
dollars? Can they read, and write, and cipher? Does _ the 
bachelor sue for injury to his character ! ? Do the juries where 
he lives value reputation? Does he want a piece of work done 
requiring skill? Are mechanics where he lives men of skill, 

well instructed in their business? The Free Schools would 
give him juries capable of constructing his will when he dies, 
and a mechanic skilled enough to construct his coffin, or, it 


might be, a Divine to preach his funeral sermon !” 


Kovcarion iy Virarnta.—Mr. Howison, in Hunt’s Merchant’s 
Magazine, savs,— 

** It is computed that there are in the state (of Virginia) 166,- 
000 children, between seven and sixteen years of age, and 
therefore fit for school. Of these, about 28,000 poor children 
attend the free and Lancasterian schools, an average of twelve 
weeks in a year for each child. ‘Twelve thousand more children 
are sent to colleges, academies and classical schools. The 
remaining one hundred and twenty-six thousand children, 
attend no school at all, and receive no education, except what 
can be imparted by poor and ignorant parents! But yet 
farther ; there are in Virginia 449,087 slaves, and 49,052 free 
negroes, who are, with few exceptions, wholly uneducated.” 
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Scuoo, Laws. Imporranr Decision. —At the law term of 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Mass. during the present week, 
a decision was promulgated in a case which shows that the 
School Committees of Massachusetts, are not mere machines, 
as some who hold the purse strings would gladly make them. 
‘The case was that of James P. Batchelor, vs. City of Salem. 
It is an action brought to recover of the City the sum of $100, 
claimed by plaintiff : as due on his salary as a teacher in one of 
our Public Schools. ‘The circumstances of the case are as 
follows :—The School Committee voted to pay 800 a year to 
the Principals of the Grammar Schools, the plaintill being one. 
The City Council refused to appropriate more than enough 
money to allow the teachers 700 a year. ‘This suit was brought 
to recover the extra $100. ‘he case was argued in January 
last. 

Chief Justice Shaw stated that the Court had decided that 
the plaintiff was entitled to recover in this action. ‘The opinion 
and the reasons of it, are to be stated at length by Judge 
I*letcher, 

This decision seems to settle the point that a School Com- 
mittee may bind the City Council by their vote, and may make 
a contract binding on the City.—Salem Observer, 9th. 


GRAMMATICAL CRITICISM. 


In the Ohio Teacher, a very promising monthly Journal 
lately started at Cincinnati, under the head of “ Ennons” are 
the following remarks.—“ And rvery labor of his hands,” should 
be, “ And aut the labor of his hands.” Labor is a quantity, not 
a netmber. As a word, it does not express the idea of specific 
eflorts, and whe nee there is nothing to be distinguished by the 
word every.” ‘This is quoted from a work calle wl ** Congrega- 
tional Hymns,” but the editor seems to assent to the criticism. 
1 feel rather inclined to think it a cavil, unsupported by com- 
mon usage or good authority. No one, probably, w ill deny 
that labor is, sometimes (not a quantily, as the critic has it, but) 
a some thing meas) ‘ed by quantity; for, we say, ‘'l'oo much 
labor is injurious ;” and yet we believe the aposile had reference 
to number when he said, that those ‘ who die in the Lord rest 
from their /abors and their works do follow them.” Labor and 
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work are alike in this respect, for we may measure work or 
count works. But the very fact that /abor has a plural form, 
(/abors) settles the question, unless the added s indicates quan- 
tity, as well as number. 

* The Teacher” then gives the sentence, “ In ‘he Tuten wil- 
derness,” and says, “ Then is a secondary (?) adverb of fine, 
and can not express condition. Wemight [may] say, a barren 
wilderness, and this word would express the Aind of wilderness, 
but ¢hen, relating to some time previously indicated, can not 
describe this kind. This is metaphysically the reason why it 
should not be used; but, grammatically, it is ani adverb, and 
adverbs cannot qualify nouns.” Now, I say, if *‘ adverbs can 
not qualify nouns,” ¢hen can not, and, of course, does not 
qualify wilderness.‘ In the then wilde rness” evidently means, 
“Tn what was then a wilderness,” and has no reference to any 
thing but fime. If we were icihine the condition of Ohio 
three hundred years ago, we might say, ‘ The savages inhabited 
the wilderness then, which is now the abode of civilized man,” 
but the sense would not be altered, if, for the purpose of bring- 
ing the antecedent immediately before the relative, we should 
say, “* The savages inhabited the ¢hen wilde ‘mess, W hich, &e.” 
Then is no more an adjective in one case than in the other. 

Again “ The Teacher ’ gives the sentence, “ Go from arhere— 
you once were,” and remarks, — Where indic ‘ates indefinite 
locality, until restricted by some preceeding noun, or located 
by one succeeding. It is subordinate in the description of 
locality, and subjective to a noun; and, as a part of speech not 
capable of supplying the place of anoun. It cannot be gov- 
erned by the preposition. Hence, its use is not only inelegant 
but ungrammatical.”—We fear our friend, the Editor, will find 
it difficult to maintain the position he appears to have too hastily 
assumed; but, as we do not know what Grammar Book he 
prefers, we can only remark, in general terms, that where is 
generally equivalent to what place, and so may ‘be said ahvays 
to « supply the place of a noun.”** We may say, ‘“ ‘There is 
a where as well as a when for every action,” that is “a suitable 


* Why is not ewhere a genuine pronoun, as much as which, which always has 
person or thing expressed or understood after it. Where is said to be a corrup- 
tion of who-er, w o, like which probably coming from quo or quis, the Latin 
for who, which, where, what, whether, &c. Where, in one word, wherefore, 
wens should be spelled, where-for,] has no reference to place, in which case, 

lorne Tooke would say for is a noun meaning cause, and where is an ad- 
jective qualifying it. The distinctiou between for and fore has not been care- 
fully observed in our or orthography. See the third part of our Grammar—if it 
should ever be published. [Ep. 
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place as well as time,” and who will say that when and where 
do not here supply the place of nouns? But, granting that 
where is only, and always, an adverb, does it follow that the 
sentence, “ Go from where you stand to where ar 9 sister sits,” 
is “ inelegant or ungrammatical ?” Surely not; for the worst 
you can make of the « expression is, that it is elliptic ‘al, the com- 
plete expression being, ‘ Go from the place where you stand, 


&e.” 


We hope our western brother will excuse us for meddling 
with his decisions, and we are sure he will, for his Journal 
shows that he is in pursuit of truth, and not afraid to face it. 

WALLIS. 


DO WHAT IS RIGHT. 


[From the National Era.] 


Do what is right ! for the day-dawn is breaking, 
Hailing a future of freedom and light, 
Angels above you are silent notes taking 
Of every action. Do what is right! 
Do what is right! the shackles are falling, 
Chains of the bondman no longer are bright. 
Lightened by Hope, soon they'll cease to be galling, 
Truth goeth onward! Do what is right! 


Do what is right! ‘ be faithless and fearless ;” 
Onward, press onward ! the goal is in sight !— 

Eyes that are wet, very soon will be tearless, 
Blessings await you in doing what's right. 

Do what is right! let the conseqnence follow, 
Battle for freedom in spirit and might ; 

And with stout hearts look ye forth to the morrow, 
God will protect you in doing the right. 





OUTLINE MAPS. PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. 


Tue season has arrived when the winter schools are about 
to commence, and we should be unfaithful to ourselves and to 
the rising generation, if we did not call the attention of 
‘l'eachers and School Committees to the faet, that we have 
published a Series of Eight Large Outline Maps, the price of 
which, on cloth, and beautifully colored, is only four dollars 
at retail,—and a series of Eight Large Physiological Dia- 
grams, representing every part of the Human Body, as it 
should be exhibited in schools, the relail price of which, on 
cloth, and beautifully colored, is only five dollars. When it 
is considered how completely the old method of teaching 
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yeography has failed, we can find no excuse for those towns 
which require no improvement; and when we consider how 
essential a correct knowledge of Human Anatomy and Physi- 
ology is to the proper education of a child, in school, at home 
or abroad, we can not but wonder at the apathy of parents on 
this vital subj ject. The Statute law requires every teacher to 
be examined in Geography and Physiology, but it should also 
require every town to furnish every school with the means of 
studying these branches in the best manner, for, the low sal- 
ary paid to teachers, prevents the greater part of them from 
purchasing the necessary apparatus on their own account, nor 
have the towns any more right to expect this, than they have to 
expect a carpenter, hired by the month, to find stock and tools 
at his own expense. 

We do not consider the withholding of such necessary ap- 
paratus from the schools a light offence, for thousands of our 
children will never enter the schools after this year, and those 
whose youtli may authorize them to expect another chance, 
have a right to ask their parents, and teachers, and committee- 
men, on what ground the present opportunity is to be thrown 
away. Itisc¢ learly made a question of dollars and cents, and 
not of religious duty, and yet He who spake as never man 
spake, has ‘declared that we can not serve God and Mammon. 
‘I'o any town that will furnish all its schools with the Maps or 
Diagrams, we have offered to give a gratuitous lecture on the 
se e of them. _ Who will wi ae first ? 





“NOTICE. 


lyceum Lectures. The Editor having prepared half a dozen lectures, on 
subjects useful as well as entertaining, w ould be glad toemploy some of his win- 
ter evenings in delivering the series, “all or either of them, at Lycwum meetings: 
The subje ctsare as follow s, and the terms reasonable. 
J. The Earth as it was, is, and is to be, with illustrations. 
*. Astronomy for the people, with familiar demonstrations. 
The Physiology of the Brain, as it bears on Education, Insanity, &e., with 
iNustratio ms. 
4. Human Anatomy and Physiology, in gencral, and especially that of the 
. art, Lungs and hagpres~ h, with illustrations. 
_ Natural History, its Prine tiples and Basis, Illustrated. 
The Scho: ie fe r’s Dream. 
Be sides the above, the Editor has several strictly Educational Lectures, war- 
ranted not to be dull, nor behind the times. 
For Particul is and Terms, please address the Editor as directed below. 


AU Commumic ations, Newspapers, and Periodicals , for the Journul, should 
be prvnaneey to Wm. B. Fowle, Editor, West Newton 


Publish c ‘d and printe wry by ie r Z, HOBBS & C O., 10 Ww ashing gton street, to 
whom all remittances and letters of business should be directed, post paid, 
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